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PREFACE 


The following report by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, a Trustee of the 
Endowment, was made after visiting Egypt, Palestine, and Greece 
at the request of the President of the Endowment with a view to 
explaining to leading personalities in these parts of the world the 
organization and work of the Endowment and to acquiring by per- 
sonal contact, information as to what activities the Endowment 
may attempt or aid there with reasonable prospect of helpfulness 
and success. In the winter and spring of 1926, Dr. Pritchett studied 
the wide-spread unrest in the Mohammedan world, as well as the 
general political situation in the countries above mentioned and their 
educational problems and needs. Dr. Pritchett brought with him 
an English translation of the Constitution of the New Kingdom of 
Egypt which, so far as can be learned, has never before appeared in 
this language. It was translated from Arabic into French and from 
French into English and is reproduced in this document. A bibliog- 
raphy on Egypt, Palestine, and Greece is also included. 


NiIcHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, November 1, 1926. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN EGYPT, PALESTINE, AND GREECE 


A Report by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages I have endeavored to set down such im- 
pressions, gained in the Near East, as seemed significant. For the 
opportunity to make this visit I am deeply indebted to the Trustees 
of the Endowment. 

I spent the greater part of my time in Egypt in the endeavor to 
make the acquaintance of leading men of that country and in par- 
ticular to gain such familiarity as was possible with the religious and 
political movements of Mohammedans in Egypt, in Palestine, and 
in Syria. 

I found it interesting to undertake an examination of the school 
system of Egypt, including its elementary and secondary schools, 
the old Mohammedan University and the recently established 
modern university. Through those who were connected with the 
educational work, including the Minister of Education, the heads 
of the universities and of the more important schools, | met a num- 
ber of those in Egypt active in intellectual and educational matters 
including authors, editors, politicians, and officials. 

The region about the eastern end of the Mediterranean has always 
been a most active centre of religious, political, and racial movement. 
There has never been a time when the unrest which arises from these 
rival interests was not present. This unrest is to-day more evident 
and more vocal than it was before the Great War. There is little 
interchange of news between the United States and the Near East. 
Our papers record an uprising, or a murder, or a political rumor, but 
little news reaches our daily press concerning the deeper movements 
that affect these rival races and through them the destiny of Asia 
and of Europe. I remarked on one occasion to an extremely intelli- 
gent Egyptian my regret that the Cairo papers contained almost no 
news from America except an occasional account of a robbery or of 
a scandal. He admitted that this was true, but retorted with the 
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remark that American papers were equally barren of news touching 
important happenings in the Near East. ‘‘For example,” said he, 
‘there is just meeting in Cairo a conference of the Mohammedan 
peoples of the world.. The delegates represent perhaps 250,000,000 
of people. They are to decide whether Islam shall choose a new 
Caliph as the head of the Mohammedan faith and, if they shall 
decide this in the affirmative, they will then proceed to elect a 
Caliph.” “‘This’’, said he, “is certainly an event of international 
interest and importance. Yet I have sought in vain in your New 
York papers for any mention of this gathering, to say nothing of an 
adequate description of its character and purposes.” 

Cairo is the intellectual centre of Islam. This is indicated not 
only by the fact that it is the seat of the oldest and most influential 
Mohammedan university, to which students resort from the whole 
Mohammedan world, but by the fact that it is also the centre from 
which originates almost all the literature distributed throughout 
Islam. It is the world centre of Arabic publication. Several millions 
of copies o1 publicationsin Arabicare distributed annually from Cairo. 
They include daily papers, monthly magazines, and an innumerable 
flood of pamphlets dealing with political and religious questions. 
For this reason also Cairo is often chosen for such meetings as aim 
to represent the Mohammedan people, although the more aggressive 
Mohammedan sects are generally in favor of holding such con- 
ferences at smaller and more isolated places. Like our Fundamen- 
talists in the United States, the Fundamentalists of Islam believe 
that virtue resides in the country districts. The influence of Cairo 
throughout the Mohammedan world can scarcely be overestimated. 


EGyPT 

We are, by education, so accustomed to think of Egypt from the 
standpoint of the archeologist that the essential facts of its modern 
life are seldom before us. The bare outline of these facts is worth 
recalling. 

Egypt, at the corner of the Mediterranean, the passing place 
between Africa and Asia, is physically the most singular country in 
the world. It is approximately a thousand miles long and less than 
ten miles wide. Excluding the Sudan it contains some 350,000 square 
miles. Of this area, however, only about 12,000 square miles are 
fertile. This is the narrow strip bordering the Nile, bounded on the 
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one side by the Arabian and on the other by the Libyan Desert. On 
this limited area live some 15,000,000 people, something like 1200 
inhabitants to the square mile. It is said to be the most densely 
populated region on earth. The population has doubled in the last 
forty years. 

The country is practically rainless and the population crowded 
into this narrow strip are absolutely dependent upon the fertiliza- 
tion of the land by the annual overflow of the Nile. This overflow 
is due to the torrential rains on the Abyssinian Plateau during the 
summer months and comes entirely from the Blue Nile. 

The country is without any mineral resources. There is no good 
steam coal and only a minute amount of coal of any description. 
There is no iron ore, no copper, no minerals of value. The country 
lacks all the requisites which we consider essential to modern indus- 
trialism. The sole source of wealth is agriculture. 

The rich lowland covered by the annual flood of the Nile and 
fertilized by the sediment brought down in the flood is the richest 
agricultural region in the world. When the flood is past and the 
water has subsided the land is intensively cultivated. The red water 
that comes down from the Blue Nile is a natural fertilizer. The soil 
of Egypt has been cropped continuously for six thousand years, 
but under the beneficent fertilization of the Blue Nile it remains as 
fertile as it was at the dawn of history. The best agricultural land 
sells for $2000 an acre and rents for $125 a year. So long as the 
fertilizing stream of the Blue Nile reaches their lands the Egyptians 
may count with practical certainty upon their crops. What will 
happen if the population doubles in the next forty years, as it has 
in the last forty years, is an economic question of great moment, for 
the scale of living of the Egyptian peasant to-day is low and a 
national system of education is just being developed which is sure to 
stimulate his wants. 

The pressure of this rapidly expanding population upon the limited 
agricultural area is the most disturbing fact in the economic situa- 
tion of modern Egypt. The process of land subdivision is promoted 
by Mohammedan law, under which no man may devise real estate 
to one of his children to the exclusion of the rest. As a consequence 
of this the land is minutely subdivided. About three acres represent 
the average Egyptian farm and practically the whole work of cul- 
tivation is carried out by hand labor. 
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Of the fifteen millions of people who live in Egypt, some thirteen 
and a half millions are peasants, living on the land. These fellaheen 
live as their ancestors lived two thousand years ago. They work 
in the same intense way, they eat the same food, live in the same 
sort of primitive one-room mud houses, and know little of the out- 
side world. The peasant is a tireless worker, is muscular and strong, 
though he scarcely knows the taste of meat. Coarse bread, radishes, 
onions, garlic roots, a little olive oil—constitute the diet. At rare 
intervals the peasant family has a meal of meat. On this simple diet 
the peasant lives and works. 

The economic situation during the last twenty years has been 
greatly improved by the building of the dam at Aswan. By holding 
back the flood during the season of high water, and doling out these 
supplies as they are needed through the artificial irrigation ditches, 
the cultivation of cotton has been made possible and the economic 
situation of Egypt enormously strengthened. It is not too much to 
say that the construction of the Aswan Dam and of the barrages 
thrown across the Nile, for the control of the flood stream, have 
heen the salvation of modern Egypt. 

The million and a half of Egyptian population gathered into cities 
are mainly in Cairo and Alexandria. In Cairo reside all the high 
officials, the landowners who enjoy a large income from their estates, 
and most of the people who aspire to professional and commercial 
success. Alexandria serves little purpose in the political life of the 
country, but it is of enormous importance as the principal port of 
entry. The Arabs in Cairo fill a large proportion of the important 
places in politics and in official life. Their influence in the State and 
in the professions is quite out of proportion to their numbers. These 
Arabs of the cities, while their mode of life has been affected by 
contact with what we call civilization, still retain many of those 
qualities which enabled them, under the leadership of Mohammed 
and his followers, to overrun a great part of the civilized world of 
that day. 

Such agitation as goes on in Egypt, whether religious or political, 
arises amongst the inhabitants of the few large cities. The ninety 
per cent of peasants go their way, engrossed with the problem of 
daily existence and managing their small communities in accordance 
with Mohammedan law and the customs of many thousand years. 

Education in Egypt has assumed an entirely new status since 
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the modern Kingdom of Egypt was established in 1922. Under the 
King and Parliament, a general system of popular education has 
been developed. In the cities this includes elementary and second- 
ary schools, developed on modern lines, and culminates in a new 
State university inaugurated in Cairo in October, 1925, also or- 
ganized along modern lines. This university is to occupy an entirely 
different field from that of the old Mohammedan university, el 
Azhar, which has existed for a thousand years and which is the 
chief religious university of Islam. The system of education now 
being developed by the State, under a Ministry of Education, con- 
templates elementary schools for the entire urban and rural popu- 
lation. The educational authorities have given much thought to the 
question how the children of the fellaheen could be educated so as to 
improve their efficiency and yet not dissociate them from the land. 
The schools that are now being established contemplate a course of 
study under which the child spends half his day at work in the field 
and the other half at work in the school. How this experiment will 
work out remains to be seen. 

The old university, which occupies an ancient mosque, was 
founded about 940 years ago. It is the most important educational 
institution of the Mohammedan world. Before the British occupa- 
tion, the students numbered some 7000. The numbers diminished 
during the Mahdi occupation of the Sudan as no students came to 
the university from that region during that period. After the Mahdi 
was overcome the numbers again increased and before the outbreak 
of the Great War included about 15,000 students and over 500 teach- 
ers. While Egyptians furnished the bulk of the students the uni- 
versity was resorted to from the whole Mohammedan world. The 
various nationalities were usually segregated, the student body re- 
sembling to some extent the universities of the Middle Ages, being 
composed of various “nations’’ of students. 

Students are taught nothing which conflicts with the sayings of 
the Koran and the interpretations put upon it by the theologians 
of the first century and a half after Mohammed’s death. 

The complete curriculum of el Azhar occupies about seventeen 
years. At the end of the eleventh year, a preliminary examination 
is held and the diploma thus obtained qualifies the candidate for 
minor offices in the Mosque and for the post of elementary teacher. 
The studies fall into two classes—preparatory and professional 
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studies. The former include grammar, logic, poetry, arithmetic. 
The professional subjects include theology, Mohammedan law, the 
explanation of the Koran, and the teaching of the traditions (Hadith). 
A small amount of history, geography, mathematics and rhetoric 
are also offered. The minds of students whether in the elementary 
or in the professional subjects are occupied almost exclusively in 
the systematic arrangement and memorizing of a vast number of 
compilations. At the head of the university is an officer known as 
the Sheikh el-Gami. The present King has, however, placed the 
entire subject of religious instruction under an officer appointed by 
him and responsible to him. This place is filled at present by Khalid 
Hassanain Bey, educated in Europe, and familiar with European 
universities. 

The new State-supported university of Egypt, established in the 
suburbs of Cairo by the present King, is organized strictly along 
modern lines. While the Rector and other chief officers of the uni- 
versity are Egyptian, many of the professorships are filled by for- 
eigners. This is in accordance with the King’s own desire. He ex- 
pressed to me the view that it was to the advantage of the Egyptians 
to retain in their secondary schools, in their technical schools and in 
their universities able foreigners for many years to come and he 
deprecated the movement, already beginning, to oust foreigners 
and install Egyptians in all the principal professorships. 

The new university, which opened its doors last October and which 
at the end of two years is to admit women as well as men, has en- 
countered a sharp difficulty in the matter of language. The newly 
adopted Constitution of Egypt, referred to later, designates Arabic 
as the language of the State and of its institutions. The founders 
of the new university began with the assumption that all instruction 
must be given in Arabic. Only one who has some knowledge of 
the archaic character of Arabic can appreciate how great a handi- 
cap this would impose upon the student of to-day. Even modern 
Arabic carries many of those limitations which belong to the Semitic 
languages such as Hebrew and Arabic. For example the vowels 
are not printed and although in modern Arabic some attempt is 
made to indicate the vowels by an arrangement of dots placed above 
and below the consonants, nevertheless two readers will not always 
interpret the same sentence in Arabic in the same terms. Further- 
more, there is an entire lack of the nomenclature of modern science 
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and philosophy, so that the effort to conduct a modern university 
in Arabic presented innumerable difficulties. The governmental 
administration began its dealings with the Medical School. The 
medical faculty promptly took the position that in their judgment 
it was impossible to teach modern medicine in Arabic, least of all 
such subjects as pathology, bacteriology, and clinical medicine. Not 
only was there a lack in Arabic of the terms necessary to express 
modern scientific conceptions but, as the faculty of the Medical School 
pointed out, an Egyptian educated in Arabic in medicine would 
have no medical literature available to him. In the end the medical 
faculty had its way. 

For twenty-five years English has been a compulsory study in 
all Egyptian schools and the present-day Egyptian, if he speaks 
any modern language, speaks English. Older Egyptians and gen- 
erally the fashionable women of Egypt still speak French. 

In general, therefore, the system of education in Egypt represents 
the effort of a backward State to maintain on the one hand its old 
religious conceptions of education and on the other hand to furnish 
to its people, through the elementary school, the secondary school, 
the technical school, and the modern university, the advantages of 
modern education. If the plan now in progress shall be carried 
out for a generation the entire Egyptian nation will have had the 
opportunity to learn at least the rudiments of what is considered 
in other countries a liberal education. Those who are active in the 
Government are in dead earnest touching the matter of education. 
They are quite convinced that the future of their country depends 
on the ability of their people to avail themselves of modern knowl- 
edge through modern schools. An unfortunate feature of the situa- 
tion at the present time is the fact that practically all the Egyptians 
who aspire to technical or professional education have but one 
motive, and that is tg obtain by means of education a governmental 
position. This attitude of mind, which is not without sundry illus- 
trations in Europe, is partly the result of the tendencies of Egyptian 
character, but is also in great measure due to the absolute lack 
of industrial callings. The industrial opportunities are so meagre 
that there is scarcely any vocation open to an Egyptian who has 
acquired an education except to become a governmental official 
or to take up the profession of law or of medicine, and these two 
professions are looked upon by most of those who pursue them as 
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avenues to government place. The outlook of life in a country 
where ninety per cent of the people must always be content with 
a meagre living such as can be wrested from the soil, where there 
are but few industries and few manufactures, must necessarily be 
different from that in a country endowed with a diversity of re- 
sources and numberless business opportunities. However one may 
deprecate the almost universal tendency of the educated Egyptian 
to turn to the Government for support, it remains true that there 
are few avenues of activity open to an educated man in Egypt ex- 
cept through governmental employment. Young college graduates 
cannot make a living selling bonds as so many college graduates in 
America do to-day. Egypt is one of the rich countries of the world 
but the economic life of the country rests on the daily toil of the 
millions of fellaheen who cultivate the narrow strip of fertile land 
along the Nile. In the nature of the case but a limited number of 
Egyptians can hope to occupy places in business or in the professions. 
Almost the only source of employment to which the educated man 
can look is the Government and this fact has to be taken into account 
in the widespread desire of educated Egyptians for a government 


job. 
THE SOURCE OF UNREST 


Much has been said in recent years, in the public press, touching 
the unrest in the Near East. The region which includes Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey, and the Balkan States is the inheritor of 
all the racial, religious, and political prejudices and emotions of the 
past. In most of the countries composing this region, the popula- 
tion is made up of persons whose racial and religious antipathies 
make it difficult for them to cooperate in a common political pro- 
gram. Egypt’s situation is exceptional in the fact of a practical 
racial solidarity. Outside of the Arabs of the cities who, to be sure, 
play an important r6le and of the foreigners resident in Alexandria 
and Cairo, the nation is homogenous as respects race and religion. 
There is no Jewish question such as exists in Palestine, and the 
unrest which to-day is very real is due not to a militant revival of 
Mohammedanism but to the great impetus given to nationalism by 
the Great War. The basis of unrest in Egypt is not religious but 
is due to political and economic causes, 
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The Religious Situation 


The time of my visit in Cairo was an especially interesting one 
for the purpose of observing the religious aspirations and tendencies 
of the Mohammedan population. The Mohammedan month of 
Ramadan corresponds at present approximately with the last weeks 
of March and the first two weeks of April. The Mohammedan 
year contains 355 days and is based on a lunar not a solar calendar. 
The observance of Ramadan by the different groups of the popula- 
tion gives one an opportunity to judge how far the strict rules of 
Mohammedan practice are still observed. What was more impor- 
tant, the Mohammedan Conference on the Caliphate, which met in 
the early part of May, was in course of preparation, and earnest 
consideration was being given by all classes of Mohammedans as 
to whether the Mohammedan world ought to choose a new head 
in the place of the Sultan of Turkey or whether it was wiser for 
Mohammedanism to have no universal head of the true faith. 

It is impossible for anyone to spend even a few months in Egypt 
without realizing that in Mohammedanism, as in Christianity, a 
struggle has begun between fundamentalism and modernism. The 
Sheikhs of el Azhar University find themselves under pressure to 
modify and liberalize their courses of study. The fellaheen on the 
land and the laboring people in the cities continue to follow the strict 
rules for the regulation of Mohammedan life laid down by the imme- 
diate successors of the Prophet, but urban Mohammedans have 
greatly modified their practice. Comparatively few of the educated 
men in Cairo observe with strictness the Fast of Ramadan under 
which every faithful Moslem is obligated to abstain both from water 
and from food from daylight to dark for the whole month (four 
weeks). One sees many laborers and members of the artisan class 
faint for the lack of food and water and attending diligently to their 
prayers at the stated period, but a proportion of the educated 
Mohammedans do not observe Ramadan except for the first few days 
of the month and this example on the part of those in authority 

and power is having its effect upon the great mass of people. 
The universal system of education which is now being set up in 
Egypt will, in a generation, to a large extent undermine the active 
practice of the strict rules. The Senussi in Africa and the Wahabis 
in the Hejhaz, under the leadership of their Sheikh Ibn Saud, 
were regarded as trouble makers and of doubtful benefit, and 
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their aggressive program was looked upon by educated Mohamme- 
dans as unfortunate for the cause of Islam. The Egyptians have 
not forgot their unfortunate experience with the Mahdi in the 
Sudan and those who aspire to the leadership of the country have no 
sympathy with an aggressive Mohammedan program. They desire 
good relations between the whole Mohammedan world and in par- 
ticular are anxious to keep in touch with the Mohammedans of 
India. There is no aggressive Mohammedan movement. 


The Political and Economic Situation 


The political and economic situation in Egypt is one of great 
difficulty. The population living along the Nile now amounts to ap- 
proximately fifteen million people. It has doubled in the last forty 
years. Without the enormous aid that has come through the raising 
of cotton, made possible by the Aswan Dam and the barrages of 
the lower Nile, the economic position of Egypt would long ago have 
been difficult. As it is the more intelligent people of Egypt realize 
that the increasing population of the next twenty years will create 
a serious situation. Furthermore this economic uncertainty is 
rendered more acute by the determination of England to control 
and develop the Sudan. Modern Egypt is in effect the work of Lord 
Cromer. He not only cleared the Sudan of barbarism but he thor- 
oughly convinced the Egyptians that the Sudan is an integral part 
of Egypt. The Sudan is to-day nominally under the joint control 
of the English and Egyptian Governments. Wherever the English 
flag flies the Egyptian flag flies also, and Lord Cromer in his time 
was careful to see that nothing was done in the joint control of the 
Sudan that would be prejudicial to the interests of Egypt. It is 
clear that England intends to retain and control the Sudan. A large 
corporation was developed some twenty-five years ago for the grow- 
ing of cotton in the region between the Blue and the White Nile. 
At the present time approximately 500 square miles are being 
irrigated for the cultivation of cotton and a large amount of water 
is being diverted from the Blue Nile for this purpose. One of the 
largest corporations engaged in this work is the Plantation Syndicate 
of which a son of Lord Oxford is the London manager. A bill was 
passed through the British Parliament guaranteeing a Sudan bond 
of three million pounds for the purpose of building a dam on the 
Blue Nile south of Khartoum for the purpose of irrigating the lands 
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of this syndicate in the Gezira. The fear of the Egyptians is that so 
much water will be diverted from the Blue Nile that the annual Nile 
flood will, after a time, be unequal to its task and that Egypt will be 
starved for want of water. The English have promised Egypt that 
her right to the Nile water shall be safeguarded. In order that both 
the Sudan and Egypt may be served the English have negotiated with 
Abyssinia an arrangement by which to impound the water of the Blue 
Nile at its source, thus enabling the flood to be still more fully regulat- 
ed. One can readily understand that a country dependent as 
Egypt is on a single river would have strong objections to seeing the 
control of that river pass entirely out of its hands. 

The greatest source of unrest in Egypt, however, is not economic, 
although the economic situation has intensified it. The unrest so 
apparent to-day is due to the rising tide of nationalism. The Egyp- 
tians desire to govern their own country. This is no new ambition 
but it had a rebirth after the signing of the Armistice following the 
Great War. Nationalism, or what President Wilson called self- 
determination, was enormously quickened amongst all peoples. 
To-day the unrest which one sees in the Near East is the unrest 
of growing nationalism. The Egyptians desire to govern Egypt, 
the Arabs to govern Palestine, the Syrians to govern Syria, and the 
Turks are already governing, in their own way, Turkey, an example 
which each of the other countries envies. 

This tide of nationalism was in its beginning not an aggressive 
movement but the accidents of politics and the lack in certain cases 
of tact have so intensified it that to-day it embraces the entire 
population. In February, 1922, Great Britain proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Egypt with certain reservations and a constitution 
was adopted guaranteeing its complete autonomy and independence. 
The constitution was printed, of course, in Arabic. I found a French 
translation from which has been made the English version attached 
to this statement. Those who care to examine it will realize that 
it recognizes in sweeping terms the complete autonomy and in- 
dependence of the Egyptian Government. Language could scarcely 
be more specific in these respects. Unfortunately the specific res- 
ervations, which the British Government intended to apply to 
this constitution, were not made a part of it. Of these reservations 
the principal ones were three—the safeguarding of the Suez Canal 
and the road to India; security of the foreign population; and, most 
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important of all, a free hand in the Sudan. Those who best know 
the situation in Egypt regret that these matters were not specifically 
arranged as a prerequisite to the adoption of the constitution. 
Once put in possession of the Government, with their own King 
and Parliament, the Egyptians have been disposed to concede as 
little as possible to English demands. Under this situation, the 
amount of water that could be drawn out of the Blue Nile was 
sharply limited and the Eckstein Syndicate saw their investment 
seriously threatened. At this fatal moment, in November, 1924, 
Sir Lee Stack, Governor General of the Sudan, and Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army was brutally murdered by a group of political as- 
sassins in Cairo. The Egyptian Ministry was immediately dismissed 
and Parliament was dissolved. No elections were held for its suc- 
cessors until May, 1926. Lord Allenby was at that time High Com- 
missioner in Egypt. He felt that so grievous a murder called for 
punishment that would bring home to the Egyptians the nature 
of the crime. He issued a proclamation that apparently nullified 
the Cromer policy and the guaranty of the Lloyd George Government 
concerning the Nile water. His administrative decree provided that 
the Sudan may draw Nile water “to an unlimited figure as the need 
may arise.” 

It was of course realized by the Government of Great Britain 
that the Lloyd George guaranty could not be abrogated even by 
the action of assassins and the decree of Lord Allenby was, there- 
fore, held in abeyance, pending the investigations of the whole 
question of the Nile water by a committee containing one Egyptian 
member, one British member, and a Dutch chairman. Naturally, 
however, the people of Egypt feel that the Egyptian representative 
appointed by a cabinet that had no mandate from Parliament has 
no power to bind them. The Anglo-Egyptian question can never 
reach a stable solution until the Nile water problem has been ad- 
justed. This is the crucial point of the whole Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute. Most thoughtful Englishmen believe that England would 
be better off out of Egypt, but if the Government of England shall 
ever decide to abandon its occupation of Egypt a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Nile water question and of the method for safeguarding 
the Canal will be the necessary price which Egypt must exact for that 
concession. Meantime the British High Commissioner sits in Cairo 
with an army of 12,500 soldiers. This, of course, makes the inde- 
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pendence guaranteed in the Constitution the shadow rather than 
the substance. It is nevertheless to be said that in all internal mat- 
ters, including education, the King and his ministers are in complete 
authority. The outcome of this situation is that when, last May, 
Egypt held its first election for Parliament on the basis of universal 
manhood suffrage the existing ministry was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by the adherents of Zaghlul and the Parliament which has 
just been convened is completely controlled by him. 

Zaghlul is perhaps the most interesting personality that Egypt 
has developed in many years. He is a man of sixty-six which in 
Egypt is looked upon as old age. He was educated in a village 
school and afterwards at the Mohammedan university of el Azhar 
in Cairo. He was involved in the Araby Revolt and after his re- 
lease from the complications of that matter began the practice of 
law when the native tribunals were first instituted. In 1906 he 
became Minister of Education. The Ministry of Education seems 
to be a favorite route of political preferment in Egypt. 

Lord Cromer gave him high praise for his work in the Department 
of Education. Under his enlightened administration, Lord Cromer 
writes, ‘education in Egypt made rapid strides in advance.” 

After the signing of the Armistice; which closed the Great War, 
Zaghlul, who had become by that time the principal spokesman of 
the Nationalist Party, began to make a strong appeal for the recog- 
nition of Egyptian independence, basing his demand in considerable 
measure on President Wilson’s policy of self-determination and 
upon the proclamation of the British Government defining the 
status of the countries liberated from the Turkish rule by the war. 
His attitude became so aggressive that he was arrested and deported 
to the Island of Malta. Returning to Egypt in 1921 he continued 
to represent the extreme Nationalist Party. His anti-British prop- 
aganda was held responsible for the murder of Sir Lee Stack and 
he was again deported, this time to Ceylon. On his return he con- 
tinued to be the leader of the forces agitating for nationalism. 
When I talked with him in April, he was in the midst of a campaign 
for the election of a new Parliament. He impressed me as a man 
of vigorous type, educated, a fluent speaker, a sort of Egyptian 
Garibaldi. He declared his sole purpgse was to obtain what the 
Constitution guaranteed—a Parliament and independence. At 
the election in May he had an overwhelming triumph and a large 
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majority of the Parliament are his followers. After conference 
with the High Commissioner, however, he agreed not to take the 
place of Prime Minister, but to permit a man more conservative to 
occupy that post, remaining himself in the background as the chief 
influence. 

This to-day is the situation as it stands in Egypt. The people of 
Egypt live under a Government of King and Parliament who nomi- 
nally have complete independence and autonomy. But there sits 
in Cairo the English High Commissioner with an army of 12,500 
men. Whether the English and Egyptian Governments will be 
able to compose their differences and agree upon the terms under 
which Egypt shall be turned over to its own Government is a ques- 
tion which only the future can decide. Until some determination 
is reached, however, with respect to the Sudan and to the use of 
the Nile. water and the control of the Suez Canal, it may safely 
be assumed that an English High Commissioner and an English 
army will sit in Cairo. 


PALESTINE 


Ever since historic time the fortunes of Egypt and the little State 
of Palestine have been intimately related. This situation remains 
to-day. In Palestine one finds the same politics and the same eco- 
nomic questions as in Egypt. Every political change in Palestine 
finds its repercussion in Egyptian politics. 

The nationalist ambition which creates unrest in Egypt finds its 
exact counterpart in Palestine. The Arabs of Palestine and of 
Egypt share the same ambitions. In Palestine, as in Egypt, they 
desire to be free of foreign control and to have their own Government. 
The Arab in Palestine states his case somewhat in these words. 
“We Arabs fought on the side of the Allies. We were in the cam- 
paign under General Allenby which pushed the Turks out of Pales- 
tine. Now that the war is ended the Turk, who fought against the 
Allies, has his own Government and is master in his own house while 
we, who fought with the Allies, must be under the mandate of a 
foreign power.’ However clearly one may recognize the short- 
comings of a native Government he can nevertheless understand 
the very natural human ambition expressed in this attitude. There 
are, in Palestine to-day, approximately 800,000 people, of whom 
nearly 700,000 are Arabs. Palestine is a small country bounded 
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sharply on three sides by the sea and the desert, and on the north 
by the highland of Syria. The sole business is agriculture. There 
are no minerals nor coal, and no water power except the modest 
amount that might be developed from the Jordan between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 

The Arab farmers who till the land have a scale of life very similar 
to the Egyptian fellaheen. As in Egypt the great body of the popu- 
lation is uneducated and the small minority that agitates for self- 
government belongs to the same class of politicians who lead the 
nationalistic movement in Egypt. 

In Palestine to-day the burning question is the Zionist movement 
to make of Palestine the ‘‘ National Home of the Jews.’’ The very 
expression is irritating to the Arabs who demand to know, and with 
some reason, what is to become of them if Palestine is to be made 
a national home for the Jews. 

The Zionist movement is a vigorous and aggressive enterprise. 
It is spending large sums of money in Palestine in establishing 
Jewish colonies both agricultural and urban. The agricultural 
colonies are situated in various parts of Palestine the more important 
ones being in the valley of Jezreel between Haifa and Nazareth. 
The colonists live in small villages cultivating the land which 
has been purchased by the Zionist Association. This means the 
displacement of a certain number of Arab farmers. The urban 
developments of the Jews are mainly in the building of the new city 
of Tel-Aviv, near Jaffa, and in the increase of Jewish population in 
Jerusalem which now about equals the combined Moslem and 
Christian population of that place. Tel-Aviv in the fruit region near 
Jaffa is a modern town of over 40,000 inhabitants all of them Jews. 
It has hitherto been prosperous through the large amount of money 
spent by the Zionist Association in high wages of Jewish laborers 
engaged in construction. Whether this prosperity can be continued 
now that the active building program has come to an end would 
seem questionable. 

In Jerusalem the Jewish university, opened with great ceremony 
by Mr. Arthur Balfour, constitutes an ambitious part of the Zionist 
program. Instruction is wholly in Hebrew and the university au- 
thorities feel confident that they can teach all modern subjects, 
whether of philosophy, of literature, or of science, in classic Hebrew. 
The development of the Zionist movement has brought about a 
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great revival in Jerusalem in the use of ancient Hebrew, both in 
speaking and in writing. 

Jerusalem is a small city of only about 70,000 people, even after 
the great increase in the number of Jews during the past five years. 
The aggressive policy of the Zionist Association has gone far to 
accentuate feeling between the Jewish part of the population and 
the Christian and Mohammedan portions. One sees in every ac- 
tivity of the community, whether in business, in education or in 
politics, the active influence of the Zionist Association. The two 
foreign publications in Jerusalem—a weekly and a small daily paper, 
both in English—are conducted by Jews and are, if not controlled 
by the Zionist Association, completely dominated by it. 

The Zionist movement to colonize Palestine with Jews from other 
parts of the world and to make of it, in the language of the Mandate, 
a National Jewish Home appeared to me an unfortunate and visionary 
effort. One can readily understand the sentiment which animates 
a great number of the Jewish race in their desire to reoccupy a 
country that was for a thousand years the home of their people 
and the seat of their great influence upon the religious life of the 
world. Asa practical effort, however, the plan seems to have almost 
nothing to commend it and to involve in its execution results that 
cannot fail to be unfortunate. 

From the standpoint of economics it is difficult to see how any 
great Jewish population is to live in Palestine. The Arabs who now 
cultivate the soil are a backward race, but they toil endlessly and 
with all their toil are able to obtain only a meagre sustenance. A 
few German colonies, instituted many years ago, have proved 
successful in Palestine by reason of the character and ability of 
the colonists. These hardy Wurtemburg peasants with their flour- 
ishing colonies at Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem are the only European 
settlements that have found roots in the country. The vision of 
Herzl and the picturesque visit of the German Emperor, in 1898, 
while they gave a temporary stimulus to colonization did not lead 
to any permanent results. The Zionist movement as it exists to-day 
had its rise in a reaction against the anti-Semitic agitation of the 
concluding quarter of the Nineteenth Century. It received a new 
stimulus in the enormous development of self-determination on the 
part of all races which was so accentuated during the Great War. 
To-day the effort as carried on in Palestine has the backing of a 
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strong organization which has large funds at its disposal. It has 

the energetic support of the English Government which exercises 
the Mandate for Palestine. Notwithstanding all these forces which 
have been brought to its support the movement seems to the thought- 
ful observer a visionary effort and one tha, can scarcely attain success. 
The inherent poverty of the country, its lack of resources, the 
absence of an industrial life, operate to make futile the economc 
success of such an effort. The enterprise is an artificial one having 
its chief justification in the enthusiasm of well-meaning men who 
apparently do not appreciate the difficulties of their problem nor 
the interests of the existing native population. 

The movement to colonize Palestine with Jews seems to me re- 
grettable not merely on the basis of its visionary character, but still 
more regrettable for another reason. Palestine is a part of a region 
where racial, religious and political hatreds exist to an extent scarcely 
equalled in any other part of the world. The aggressive movement 
for Jewish colonization forms one more cause of bitterness and adds 
one more to the existing quarrels which have for centuries divided 
the people of this region. It is impossible to settle a million people 
in Palestine without, to a great extent, displacing the present Arab 
population and this cannot be done without accentuating at each 
step the bitterness that already lies just below the surface. It seems 
unfortunate to add one more quarrel to those which already embitter 
the countries that lie at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. The 
movement, so far as I was able to apprehend it, seems a visionary 
enterprise whose consequences in the long run will bring more bitter- 
ness and more unhappiness both for the Jew and for the Arab. 

There is a phase of the Jewish reoccupation of Palestine to which 
apparently no reference has yet been made, but which would seem 
also to constitute a serious objection to the proposal, even were 
it feasible. If Palestine could be cleared of the Arabs and populated 
with Jews exclusively and thus become a pure Jewish State, no 
thoughtful man could doubt that this would be an unfortunate 
situation for those Jews who lived in Palestine. The segregation of 
any national group by itself has seldom failed to develop a type of 
personality and national character that was aggressive, egotistic, 
and without capacity for cooperation with the rest of the world. 
No one can doubt that these qualities would develop themselves in 

a Jewish State, asin any other isolated State, and one cannot forget 
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that national egotism was perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
Jewish nation. No greater misfortune can come to a people or to 
a nation than to cherish the illusion that it is a chosen people and 
enjoys the favor of the Almighty beyond all other peoples. That 
this tendency would be accentuated by a Jewish occupation of 
Palestine seems unquestionable. 

The sharpness of feeling between Jew and Mohammedan is already 
making itself uncomfortably evident in Jerusalem. Small incidents 
illustrate this situation constantly. 

A disagreement recently brought considerable friction between 
Jews and Mohammedans with respect to what has been known for 
generations as the Wailing Wall of the Jews. The Hebrew Quarter 
adjoins the outer wall of the famous Mosque-el Aksa. A portion 
of that wall is regarded as having belonged to the ancient temple 
and to it at all periods of the year pious Jews repair to bewail the 
bygone glories of Judea, and in particular at the season of Atonement. 

The Mohammedans have in recent years been tolerant toward 
the worshippers of all religions in the Holy City, this tolerance being 
based largely upon international treaties. Amongst the courtesies 
that Mohammedans have extended was admission of the Jews to 
the Wailing Wall. Recently, however, according to the claim of 
the Mohammedans, Jewish wailers have outstepped the limits 
assigned to them by establishing on Mohammedan territory benches 
upon which to rest while they lamented the departed glories of their 
race. The dispute became so acute that eventually, to avoid rioting, 
the British police removed the benches of which the Mohammedans 
had complained. So large did the quarrel loom in the eyes of the 
Jews that the subject was carried to the League of Nations where 
after great difficulty a delicate compromise was effected. The 
ground of the Mohammedan complaint was that the Jews were 
gifted with acquisitive abilities superior to their own and that if 
they were granted the privilege of establishing benches they would 
soon put a roof over these, they would then build a wall to sustain 
the roof, and in the end claim ownership of the land thus walled in 
and finally that they would maintain the Mosque itself to be a 
mere appanage of their Wailing Wall! 


GREECE 


My stay of three weeks in Greece was given mainly to the duties 
connected with the dedication of the Gennadius Library, the gift 
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of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The occasion was one 
of great interest, was attended by many scholars from Europe and 
America, and the building, which is a pure classical building of 
white marble from the Island of Naxos, is perhaps the most charming 
modern building in Athens. The effect of this gift has been to en- 
courage in Athens a kindly feeling for America and to provide at 
the same time an admirable library for one of the most valuable 
collections in the world. The volumes gathered by His Excellency, 
Johannes Gennadius, and his father, George Gennadius, contain 
all the more important publications in Greek touching Greek history, 
Greek art, and Greek culture. The books are to be available to 
the scholars of the world and the gift of this library by Dr. Genna- 
dius, and of the building to house it by the Carnegie Corporation 
has served not only a great purpose in scholarship, but has served 
likewise the cause of international goodwill. 

The president of the Republic at the time, General Pangalos, 
was present at the ceremonies and made a speech in which he ex- 
pressed the hope to become a modern Pericles and rebuild Athens, 
and create a new era of Greek glory and culture. However good his 
intentions may have been, his purposes in this matter have been 
cut short by the recent revolution which deprived him of power and 
substituted another dictator in his stead. 

One piece of work now being done in Greece which directly relates 
to the purpose of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
is the colonization of the refugees from Asia Minor by a commission 
headed by an American, Mr. Charles Howland. I visited some of 
these refugee colonies both in the cities and in the country. From 
all the evidence that I could obtain the movement has been success- 
ful and the colonists are proving a source of strength to the Greek 
nation. The acceptance of the million and a half of refugees by the 
Greeks was an act of great national unselfishness. The apparent 
success of the experiment, therefore, is all the more welcome not 
only from the point of view of the refugees themselves, but of the 
Greek people. 

The entire group of a million and a half refugees was divided into 
two classes, rural and urban colonists, in accordance with their 
former occupations. The rural colonists were settled in agricultural 
regions and given land and implements to till the soil. The urban 
colonists were placed in the cities and assisted in the process of 
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establishing on Greek soil the industries that they had developed 
in Asia Minor. The Turks are already feeling the competition of the 
Greek makers of rugs, of laces, and of similar material, who have 
transferred to Greece the manufacturing enterprises formerly con- 
ducted in Smyrna and other parts of Turkey. 

The bulk of the rural colonists were sent to Macedonia, from 
which some 400,000 Turks had been removed. These amounted 
to some 750,000 persons. I did not see the Macedonian colonies. 
I was, however, told on good authority that they were generally 
successful and that the most serious difficulty found in their perma- 
nent establishment was the prevalence of malaria. Macedonia 
has enormous swamps. In all historic time it has been a malarial 
region. A people depressed, as were these refugees, both in morale 
and in financial ability, are helpless to fight a successful malarial 
campaign. The Government furnishes large amounts of quinine 
and does what it can to teach the farmers to screen the houses 
and to eliminate the mosquito pest wherever possible. The prob- 
lem of malaria in Macedonia appears to be the most serious dif- 
ficulty which these colonists have to face. An American company 
was negotiating with the Government at the time of my visit as to 
the cost and the feasibility of draining about a million acres of 
swamp land in Macedonia and making this large tract available not 
only for cultivation, but to free it of malaria. 

Malaria is one of the most serious handicaps with which the peoples 
in the Near East have to deal. All the countries at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean suffer great losses in health and in morale 
through this disease. In Egypt, in Palestine, in Syria, in Turkey, 
and in Greece malaria has always been widespread and, while much 
has been done in some of these countries to overcome the difficulty, 
it still remains one of their most serious problems. Even in Athens 
one finds it difficult to protect himself against mosquito bites and 
the influx of the refugees from Asia Minor, many of whom were 
infected in their native villages by malaria, has brought a recru- 
descence of the disease in Greek communities that had been for 
some years entirely free of the disease. The work which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is carrying out in the study of this question and 
in the teaching of the population of these regions how to fight the 
disease is deserving of all praise. 

These countries of the Near East—Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
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Turkey, Greece, and most of the Balkan States—illustrate a dis- 
tinction between Governments which is almost wholly the result of 
organized systems of education. National organization of education 
is a modern achievement. It has tended to differentiate nations 
into two groups. In one the whole body politic has been raised 
to a certain level of literate attainment, while in the other an edu- 
cated minority is seeking to govern a population almost wholly 
illiterate. The peoples of the Near East, most of whom fall into 
the second group, are earnestly asking themselves whether a par- 
liamentary form of government is suited to their stage of educational 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION NO. 42 OF 1923 ESTABLISHING 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
EGYPTIAN STATE! 

We, King of Egypt, ‘ 

In consideration of Our advent to the Throne and Our pledge to safe- 
guard the trust that the Most High has confided to Us, all Our efforts 
have constantly been expended in assuring the welfare of Our People, 
and in guiding them in the path which We knew would lead to happiness 
and progress, and to the benefits that free and civilized people enjoy; 

In considering that this result can be fully obtained only by possessing 
a constitutional government comparable to the best and most modern of 
constitutional governments, and calculated to assure to the people a happy, 
prosperous and independent life, to guarantee them effective participation 
in the administration of public affairs, the expansion of laws and the control 
of their observance; to inspire them with faith and confidence in the present 
and the future while safeguarding the patriotism and the distinctive 
qualities and characteristics that are their glorious historic heritage; 

In considering that it has always been the most cherished ideal and the 
main object of Our efforts to raise Our People to a rank commensurate 
with their past historic greatness, a rank to which their intelligence and 
talents give them the right to aspire, with a view to enabling them to 
hold worthily the place among other civilized nations that they richly 
deserve 

WE ORDER: 


TOPIC I 
NATURE AND GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE 


Article 1. Egypt is a sovereign State, free and independent. Its rights 
to sovereignty are indivisible and inalienable, its Government is that 
of an hereditary monarchy; it has a representative government. 


TOPIC II 


RIGHTS AND DuTiIEs oF EGYPTIANS 


Article 2. Egyptian nationality is determined by law. 
Article 3. All Egyptians are equal before the law. They enjoy equally 
civil and political rights a1 . are equally subservient to public responsibili- 


1Copies of the French text from which this translation is made may be obtained from 
the Bureau des Publications du Gouvernement, Ministére des Finances (Dawawine P. O.), 


Cairo, Egypt. 
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ties and obligations, without distinction of race, tongue or religion. They 
alone are eligible to public offices, civil and military; foreigners are not 
eligible except in unusual cases, determined by law. 

Article 4. Individual liberty is guaranteed. 

Article 5. No one can be arrested or detained except in conformity 
with the decrees of the law. 

Article 6. No infraction and no punishment can be established except 
by virtue of the law. Punishment cannot be inflicted except for infrac- 
tions committed after the promulgation of the law that provides for them. 

Article 7. Egyptians cannot be banished from Egyptian territory. 
They cannot be forbidden to sojourn in any locality, nor be obliged to 
remain in a stated place, except in such cases as are provided for by the 
law. 

Article 8. The domicile is inviolable. A domiciliary inspection cannot 
take place except in such cases provided for by law, and following the 
forms prescribed by law. 

Article 9. Property is inviolable. No one can be deprived of his prop- 
erty except for public use, and that in cases and in a manner established 
by law, with a just indemnity provided. 

Article 10. Punishment by general confiscation of property is illegal. 

Article 11. The secrecy of letters, dispatches and telephone communi- 
cations is inviolable, except in cases provided for by the law. 

Article 12. Liberty of conscience is absolute. 

Article 13. The State protects, in conformity with usages established 
in Egypt, free exercise of any religion or faith, provided it does not inter- 
fere with public order and good manners. 

Article 14. Liberty of opinion is guaranteed. Within the limits of 
the law, every person has the right to express freely his thought by word, 
writing, pictures, or otherwise. 

Article 15. The press is free within the limits prescribed by law. Pre- 
ventive censorship is forbidden. Warnings, suspension or suppression 
of newspapers by administrative means are also forbidden, except in 
cases where it is necessary to use such means for the protection of the 
social order. 

Article 16. No restriction can be imposed on the free usage of any 
language in private intercourse, in commerce, in matters of religion, in 
the press or any kind of publication, or in public meetings. 

Article 17. Teaching is free so long as it does not interfere with public 
order and good manners. 

Article 18. Public instruction is regulated by the law. 

Article 19. Elementary instruction is obligatory for the younger 
Egyptians of both sexes. It is free in the public Maktabs. 

Article 20. Egyptians have the right to congregate peaceably and 
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unarmed. The police cannot attend their meetings and it is not at all 
necessary to advise them of it. This disposition is not applicable to public 
meetings, which are compliant with the prescriptions of the law, and can 
not hinder or restrain any measure taken for the protection of social order. 

Article 21. Egyptians have the right of affiliation. The law determines 
the exercise of this right. 

Article 22. Egyptians have the right to apply to public authority 
by petitions bearing their signatures. Oniy established authorities and 
persons of good repute have the privilege of making such petitions. 


TOPIC Ill 
CONCERNING POWER 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL METHODS 

Article 23. All power emanates from the Government. It is exercised 
in the manner established by the present constitution. 

Article 24. Legislative power is exercised by the King, concurrently 
with the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 25. No law shall be promulgated if it has not been voted by 
Parliament and sanctioned by the King. 

Article 26. The laws are applicable in all Egypt by virtue of their 
promulgation which is made by the King, and which is followed by their 
publication in the Official Journal. They shall be executed in every part 
of Egypt as soon as their publication is general, which is thirty days from 
this publication. This interim can be shortened or prolonged by a formal 
disposition of the law. 

Article 27. The law is effective only for the future; it has no retroactive 
effect, except in cases provided for by special amendment. 

Article 28. The promulgation of the laws belongs to the King, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. But the creation of a new tax or 
the increase of an existing one can take place at the initiation of the King 
and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 29. The executive power belongs to the King, under conditions 
established by the present constitution. 

Article 30. The judiciary power is exercised by the courts of different 
jurisdictions and grades. 

Article 31. The decrees and sentences of the different courts are issued 
and executed in conformity with the law and in the name of the King. 


CHAPTER II.—CONCERNING THE KING AND HIS MINISTERS 
Section 1. Concerning the King 


Article 32. The throne of the Kingdom of Egypt is hereditary during 
the Dynasty of Mohamed-Ali. The succession to the throne shall take 
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place in conformity with the order established by the Edict of the thir- 
teenth of April, 1922. 

Article 33. The King is the Supreme Chief of the State. His person 
is sacred. 

Article 34. The King sanctions and promulgates the Laws. 

Article 35. If the King does not approve a bill voted by Parliament 
he sends it back within a month for revision. Failure to return it within 
such time is equivalent to sanction and the law shall be promulgated. 

Article 36. If the bill is returned within the aforesaid time and is 
voted upon a second time by a two-thirds majority of the members com- 
posing both Chambers, it will become a law and shall be promulgated. 
In default of this majority, the discussion cannot again be renewed in 
the course of the same session. If, in the following session, Parliament 
votes on the same bill, with the same majority of votes, this bill becomes 
a law and shall be promulgated. 

Article 37. The King makes the provisions necessary for the execution 
of the laws without modifying or suspending the laws themselves, nor 
dispensing with their execution. 

Article 38. The King has the right to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 39. The King can adjourn the session of Parliament. How- 
ever, the adjournment may not exceed a month’s time nor be renewed in 
the same session without the consent of both Chambers. 

Article 40. In case of necessity the King can convoke Parliament 
for extra sessions. This convocation can take place also by petition signed 
by an absolute majority of the members composing one or the other of 
the two Chambers. The King adjourns the extra session. 

Article 41. If, in the interval between sessions of Parliament, it becomes 
necessary to take urgent measures which cannot be delayed, the King 
makes decrees having the power of laws provided they are not contrary 
to the constitution. Parliament must be immediately convoked in extra 
session and these decrees must be submitted at the first meeting. If these 
decrees are not submitted to Parliament or if they are rejected by either 
of the two Chambers, they cease to have power as laws. 

Article 42. The King opens the ordinary session of Parliament by 
a speech from the throne addressed to the two Chambers explaining the 
situation of the country. Each of the two Chambers shall present an 
address in response to this speech. 

Article 43. The King creates and confers civil and military rank, 
decorations and all other distinctions. He has the right to coin money in 
execution of the law. He has the right of pardon and of commutation of 
punishment. 

Article 44. The King organizes public services; he appoints and dis- 
misses officers according to conditions determined by the law. 
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Article 45. The King proclaims a state of siege. The proclamation 
of a state of siege must be immediately submitted to Parliament which 
will decide whether to confirm or suppress it. In case the proclamation of 
a state of siege is made when Parliament is not in session, it must be 
convoked at once. 

Article 46. The King is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
He appoints and dismisses officers. He declares war, makes peace and 
concludes treaties which he makes known to Parliament as soon as the 
interest and safety of the State permits, adding suitable communications. 
However, an offensive war can not be declared without the consent of 
Parliament. Treaties of peace, of alliance, of commerce, of navigation, 
as well as all those which cause either a modification of the territory of 
the State, or an abridgment of the rights of dominion, or an expense upon 
the public treasury, or which are prejudicial to public or private rights of 
Egyptian citizens, shall take effect only after the assent of Parliament. 
In any case, the secret articles of a treaty cannot nullify articles patent. 

Article 47. The King cannot simultaneously be chief of another State 
without the consent of Parliament. Neither of the two Chambers can 
determine the question unless two-thirds at least of the members who 
compose it are present, and the resolution cannot be adopted unless two- 
thirds of the voters agree. 

Article 48. The King exercises his powers through the medium of his 
ministers. 

Article 49. The King appoints and dismisses his ministers. He ap- 
points and dismisses diplomatic representatives on the motion of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Article 50. Before assuming his constitutional duties the King takes, 
before the assembled Chambers, the following oath: ‘‘I solemnly declare 
before Almighty God, to observe the constitution and the laws of the 
Egyptian people, to maintain the national independence and integrity 
of the country.”’ 

Article 51. Regents do not enter upon their functions until they have 
taken, before the assembled Chambers, the oath prescribed in the pre- 
ceding article, adding thereto: ‘“‘and to be faithful to the King.” 

Article 52. On the death of the King, the Chambers meet together 
without being summoned, in the ten days following the publication of his 
death. If the Chamber of the Deputies has been dissolved and the meeting 
has been called for a later date than the tenth day, the old Chamber 
resumes its functions until the meeting of the one which is to replace 
it. 

Article 53. In the default of there being an heir to the throne the 
King may name his successor with the consent of both Chambers in ses- 
sion. For the validity of the deliberations, three-fourths of the members 
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composing each Chamber must be present and a majority of two-thirds 
of the voters is necessary. 

Article 54. In case of a vacancy on the throne, owing to the absence 
of an heir or a successor named in accordance with the preceding article, 
both Chambers concur immediately in electing a king. This election 
must take place within eight days after their assembling. For the validity 
of this election, the presence of three-fourths of the members, which com- 
pose the two Chambers, and a majority of two-thirds of the voters is 
necessary. In the case where the election could not be made in the time 
prescribed above, the two Chambers proceed with the election on the 
ninth day, whatever be the number of members present and the relative 
majority of voters. If the Chamber of Deputies be dissolved when the 
throne becomes vacant, it resumes its functions until the meeting of the 
one which is to replace it. 

Article 55. From the date of the death of the King until the taking 
of oath by his successor to the throne, or Regents, the constitutional 
powers of the King are exercised in the name of the Egyptian people by 
the Council of Ministers and under its responsibility. 

Article 56. At each accession to the throne, a law establishes for the 
duration of the reign, the allowance of the King as well as that of the royal 
family. The law fixes also the allowance of the Regents, which shall be 
deducted from the allowance of the King. 


Section 2. Concerning the Ministers 


Article 57. The Council of Ministers is the head of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Article 58. None but Egyptians can be ministers. 

Article 59. No member of the ruling dynasty can be a minister. 

Article 60. The decisions of the King pertaining to the affairs of the 
State have no effect unless countersigned by the President of the Council 
of Ministers and the suitable ministers. 

Article 61. Ministers are jointly responsible to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for the general policies of the government and, individually, for the 
acts of their departments. 

Article 62. In no case can a verbal or written order from the King 
relieve a minister of his responsibility. 

Article 63. Ministers have free access in the Chambers and should 
be heard whenever they make a demand. But they shall not take part 
in the voting in one or other of the Chambers unless they are members 
of it. They can be represented by the high officials of their departments. 
Each of the Chambers has the right to ask the presence of ministers at 
its meetings 
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Article 64. No minister can become a purchaser or tenant of property 
belonging to the State, even through public auction. Neither can he, 
during the exercise of his duties, be a member of an administrative council 
or any society whatever, nor take an active part in a commercial or financial 
enterprise. 

Article 65. When the Chamber of Deputies declares that it has no 
confidence in the Cabinet, the ministry must resign. If the vote does not 
endorse a minister, he should resign. 

Article 66. The Chamber of Deputies alone has the right to put minis- 
ters on trial for all infractions committed in the exercise of their functions. 
The arraignment can be decided only by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes. The Special Court of Justice alone has the right to try ministers 
for the said infractions. The Chamber shall name among its members 
those who shall be charged to bring the accusation before the said Court. 

Article 67. The Special Court of Justice is composed, under the chair- 
manship of the President of the highest court, of sixteen members of which 
eight are Senators designated by drawing of lots, and eight are Egyptian 
magistrates of this Court taken in order of seniority. In case of an insuffi- 
cient number of magistrates, this number shall be completed by the 
Presidents of the Courts or Tribunals of the order immediately below and, 
in their default, by the magistrates of those Courts or Tribunals, always 
in order of seniority. 

Article 68. The Special Court of Justice shall apply the penal code 
for infractions that are provided for therein. A special law, shall adjudge 
cases not provided for through said code. 

Article 69. Sentences of condemnation of the Special Court of Justice 
are rendered by a majority of twelve votes. 

Article 70. In waiting for the promulgation of a special law, the Special 
Court of Justice shall itself settle the procedure following the sentence 
of the ministers. 

Article 71. A minister arraigned by the Chamber of Deputies is deprived 
of his functions until the Special Court of Justice has acted on his case. 
The resignation of a minister does not prevent the continuation of his 
prosecution. 

Article 72. A minister condemned by the Special Court of Justice 
cannot be pardoned except with assent of the Chamber of Deputies. 


CHAPTER III.—CONCERNING PARLIAMENT 


Article 73. Parliament is composed of two Chambers: the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. 


Section 1. The Senate 


Article 74. The Senate is composed, for two-fifths of its members, of 
senators appointed by the King, for the other three-fifths, of senators 
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elected on the basis of universal suffrage, in accordance with the dis- 
pensation of the Electoral Law. 

Article 75. Every Moudirieh or Gouvernorat of 180,000 inhabitants 
or more elects a senator for every 180,000 inhabitants or fraction thereof 
not lower than 90,000. The Moudirieh or the Gouvernorat containing 
less than 180,000 inhabitants, but not less than 90,000, elects a senator. 
The Gouvernorat containing less than 90,000 inhabitants elects a senator 
unless the Electoral Law attach it to another Gouvernorat or to a Mou- 
dirieh. 

Article 76. The Moudirieh or Gouvernorat, or the part of a Moudirieh 
or Gouvernorat, which elects a senator constitutes an electoral district. A 
law shall determine the electoral districts assuring as much as possible the 
equality of the districts in the Moudiriehs and Gouvernorats having the 
right to more than one senator. However, the law can consider the county 
seat of a Moudirieh, which contains less than 180,000 inhabitants, but not 
less than 90,000, as forming one distinct electoral district; in this case, the 
other parts of the Moudirieh shall be considered as one distinct Moudirieh, 
so far as it concerns either the determination of the number of senators to 
be elected or the determination of the electoral districts. 

Article 77. To bea senator it is necessary, in addition to the conditions 
provided for by the Electoral Law, to be forty years of age, calculated by 
the Gregorian Calendar. 

Article 78. To be elected or appointed a senator, it is necessary to 
belong to one of the following categories:— 

(1) Ministers; Diplomatic Representatives; Presidents of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; Under Secretaries of State; Presidents and Counselors 
of the Court of Appeal or of Jurisdiction of the same or of a superior rank; 
Attorney Generals; Presidents of Lawyers Associations; Officials of 
State of the rank of Director General or higher,—present as well as 
past. 

(2) High representatives of the Corps of Turkish doctors of law and 
of the clergy; retired general officers of the rank of Lewa and of a higher 
rank; Deputies having been a member of the Chamber during two legis- 
latures; land owners paying taxes amounting annually to at least L. E. 
150; persons having an annual income of at least L. E. 1500 and taking 
part in financial, commercial or industrial enterprises, or belonging to a 
learned profession; all the above, with certain reservations for the differ- 
ences in functions provided for by the constitution or by the Electoral 
Law. For the Moudirieh of Assouan, the amount of taxes as well as the 
annual revenue shall be fixed by the Electoral Law. 

Article 79. The length of a senator’s term of office is ten years. Half 
of the senators elected or appointed are renewed every five years. With- 
drawing senators can be reelected or re-appointed. 
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Article 80. The President is chosen by the King. The Senate elects 
from among its members, two Vice-Presidents. The President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Senate are elected for two years. They are eligible 
for reelection. 

Article 81. In case of dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
session of the Senate shall be suspended. 


Section 2. The Chamber of Deputies 


Article 82. The Chamber of Deputies is composed of members elected 
on the basis of universal suffrage, conforming to the dispensation of the 
Electoral Law. 

Article 83. Every Moudirieh or Gouvernorat of 60,000 inhabitants or 
more elects a deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants or fraction of 60,000 
not less than 30,000. The Moudirieh or Gouvernorat of less than 60,000 
inhabitants but not less than 30,000 elects a deputy. The Gouvernorat 
of less than 30,000 inhabitants elects a deputy unless the Electoral Law 
attaches it to another Gouvernorat or to a Moudirieh. 

Article 84. The Moudirieh or the Gouvernorat, or that part of a 
Moudirieh or Gouvernorat, which elects a deputy, constitutes an electoral 
district. A law shall determine the electoral districts in assuring as much 
as possible the equality of the districts in the Moudiriehs and Gouvernorats 
having the right to more than one deputy. However, the law must consider 
the county seat of a Moudirieh which contains less than 60,000 inhabitants 
but not less than 30,000, as forming a distinct electoral district; in this case 
the other parts of the Moudirieh shall be considered asa distinct Moudirieh, 
so far as it concerns the number of deputies to be elected or the determi- 
nation of the electoral limits. 

Article 85. To bea deputy, it is necessary, in addition to the conditions 
provided by the Electoral Law, to be at least thirty years of age, calculated 
by the Gregorian Calendar. 

Article 86. The duration of the term of office of a deputy is five years. 

Article 87. At the beginning of each ordinary session, the Chamber 
elects from among its members a President and two Vice-Presidents. The 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Chamber are eligible for reelection. 

Article 88. If the Chamber of Deputies is dissolved in the course of 
discussing a question, the new Chamber cannot be dissolved before settling 
the same question. 

Article 89. The act of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies must contain 
a call for a meeting of the elector-delegates for new elections to take place 
after a recess not exceeding two months, as well as a meeting of the new 
Chamber within ten days following the elections. 
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Section 3. Arrangements between the Two Chambers 


Article 90. Parliament has its seat in Cairo. However, in case of 
necessity, the seat may be fixed elsewhere by law. Every meeting outside 
of these locations used by Parliament is null and void. 

Article 91. The member of Parliament represents the whole nation. 
No orders can be given to him by the electors or by the power which 
seats him. 

Article 92. No one can be a senator and a deputy at the same time. 
Other cases of difference in functions shall be determined by the Electoral 
Law. 

Article 93. Princes and nobles of the Royal Dynasty can be named 
senators, but they are not eligible to either of the Chambers. 

Article 94. Having been admitted to the exercise of their duties the 
senators and deputies in their committee rooms for discussion and in 
public meetings take an oath to be faithful to the country and to the 
King, to obey the constitution and the laws of the country and to dis- 
charge their duties conscientiously. 

Article 95. Each of the two Chambers alone is competent to judge 
the validity of the commissions of its own members. A Commission can 
be nullified only by a majority of two-thirds of the votes. A law may 
confer the exercise of power to another authority. 

Article 96. Parliament is called together every year by the King in 
ordinary session before the third Saturday of November. In default of 
being summoned, it meets automatically at this date. The ordinary ses- 
sion lasts for six months at least. The King pronounces the close of the 
session. 

Article 97. The sessions are the same for both Chambers. Every 
meeting of the Chambers or of one of them beyond the legal time of the 
session is illegal and its decisions are void. 

Article 98. The meetings of the Chambers are public. However, each 
Chamber forms a secret committee on the demand of the Government 
or of ten members. It decides then if the discussions should or should 
not be resumed in open meeting. 

Article 99. Neither of the two Chambers can take resolutions unless 
a majority of its members are present. 

Article 100. Outside of cases where a special majority is required, 
resolutions are passed by an absolute majority of the votes. In case of 
division of the votes, the proposition under deliberation is rejected. 

Article to1. Votes are given verbally, either by sitting or standing. 
The vote on laws collectively is always by roll call and verbally in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the question of confidence. The ministers al- 
ways have the right, in the Chamber of Deputies, to demand an adjourn- 
ment for eight days after every vote of non-confidence, 
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Article 102. Every bill, having been brought under deliberation, must 
be referred to a committee of the Chamber for examination and report. 

Article 103. Every bill presented by one or several members must be 
referred to a committee charged to examine it and to decide whether 
it shall be considered by the Chamber. In case it is brought before the 
Chamber, they shall proceed as indicated in the preceding article. 

Article 104. A bill cannot be adopted by one or other Chamber until 
after it has been voted upon article by article. The Chambers have the 
right to amend and divide the articles and the proposed amendments, 

Article 105. Every bill voted by one of the two Chambers shall be 
conveyed by its President to the President of the other Chamber. 

Article 106. Any bill, of parliamentary origin, which has been re- 
jected by Parliament, can not be brought up again in the same session. 

Article 107. Every member of Parliament has the right to address to 
the Ministers question or enquiries under conditions which shall be deter- 
mined by the separate regulations of each Chamber. In every case the 
discussion of the enquiries shall not take place for at least eight days after 
their presentation, except in cases of urgency and with the consent of the 
minister addressed. 

Article 108. Each Chamber has the right to demand investigation 
upon the settlement of questions returned to its department. 

Article 109. Members of Parliament shall not be embarrassed because 
of discussions and votes issued by them in the Chambers. 

Article 110. No member of either Chamber shall be prosecuted or 
arrested, during the continuance of the session, for an offense, except 
with the authorization of the Chamber of which he is a member, unless 
he is caught in the act. 

Article 111. Members of Parliament other than those who exercise 
public functions consistent with the parliamentary commission, can not 
during their term of office, accept any title or decoration unless it be a 
military title or decoration. 

Article 112. A member of Parliament can be deprived of his commis- 
sion only by means of a decision taken by the Chamber to which he be- 
longs. Outside of cases of incompatibility and of forfeiture provided for by 
the present constitution or by the Electoral Law, the decision can be taken 
only by a majority of two-thirds of the members composing the Chamber. 

Article 113. In case of vacancy of a seat of either Chamber, through 
death, resignation, or otherwise, after a delay of two months it shall be 
filled during the intermission of Parliament as is necessary by a vote of 
election or of nomination. This delay shall count from the date of the 
notification which shall be given for the said vacancy by the Chamber 
to the Government. The term of the new member shall continue until 
the expiration of the term of the one whom he has replaced, 
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Article 114. General elections for the reelection of the Chamber of 
Deputies take place during the sixty days which precede the expiration 
of its term. Ina case where the elections have not taken place within the 
said time, the term of the old Chamber is prolonged until the said elections. 

Article 115. The renewing of half of the Senate, voted either by elec- 
tion or nomination, should take place in the sixty days which precede the 
expiration of the term of the retiring senators. In cases where the election 
cannot take place in the said space of time, the term of the retiring senators 
is prolonged until the election or nomination of new senators. 

Article 116. It is prohibited to address petitions to the Chambers 
personally. Each Chamber has the right to return to its ministers peti- 
tions so addressed. Ministers are obliged to give explanations on the 
subject of these petitions each time the Chamber requires it. 

Article 117. Each of the two Chambers alone has the right to main- 
tain order in its midst through the medium of its President. No armed 
force can penetrate into either Chamber or be posted near its doors ex- 
cept on demand of its President. 

Article 118. Members of Parliament receive an annual emolument 
which shall be determined by law. 

Article 119. Each Chamber makes its internal regulations; it decides 
the manner in which it exercises its powers. 


Section 4. Special Dispositions of Parliament while in Session 


Article 120. Outside their regular sessions, the Chambers also meet 
in Congress on being convoked by the King. 

Article 121. Every time the two Chambers meet in Congress, the 
President of the Senate presides. . 

Article 122. Congress cannot lawfully make resolutions without 
the consent of an absolute majority of the members of each of the two 
Chambers. In the vote on these resolutions, Congress shall conform to 
the regulations of Articles Ioo and Io!. 

Article 123. The session of the two Chambers in Congress, during 
ordinary or extraordinary parliaments does not hinder the continuation, 
by each of the two Chambers, of its constitutional functions. 


CHAPTER IV.—JUDICIARY POWERS 

Article 124. Judges are independent; they do not depend, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, upon any other authority than that of the law. 
No power of the State can interfere in the proceedings. 

Article 125. The law organizes the different courts and determines 
their powers. 

Article 126. Judges are nominated by the method and according to 
conditions determined by law. 
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Article 127. The law fixes the limits and conditions of the tenure of 
judges. 

Article 128. The nomination and recall of officers of the Public Minis- 
try of the courts and tribunals take place according to conditions deter- 
mined by law. 

Article 129. The sittings of the courts are public, unless closed doors 
are in the interest of public order and morality. 

Article 130. Every person accused of crime must be provided with 
counsel. 

Article 131. A special law regulates the organization and personnel 
of the Military Tribunals, as well as the conditions required of those 
who administer justice. 


CHAPTER V.—PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL COUNCILS 

Article 132. Provinces, cities and villages appoint responsible persons 
to public offices under conditions determined by law for the exercise of 
their duties. They are represented by Provincial Councils and by different 
Municipal Councils. Their limitations are fixed by law. 

Article 133. The organization and the powers of the Provincial Coun- 
cils and of the different Municipal Councils, as well as their relations 
with other bodies of the State, are determined by law. These laws should 
include the following rules:— 

(1) The choice of members of these Councils through election, with such 
exceptions as the law may establish for recruiting certain members 
by nomination 

(2) The power of these Councils in all that relates to provincial or munici- 
pal affairs, without fear of public opinion of their verdicts in cases 
that follow the procedure laid down by that law; 

(3) The publicity of budgets and accounts; 

(4) The publicity of meetings within the limits established by law; 

(5) The intervention of the Legislative Power or the Executive Power to 
prevent these Councils from overstepping their power or from injuring 
the general good, and to annul every act of that nature taken by these 
Councils. 

TOPIC IV 
FINANCES 

Article 134. No tax can be established, changed, or abolished except 
by right of law. Any other impost, tax or duty can be levied on the in- 
habitants only within the limits set by law. 

Article 135. None can be exempt from paying taxes outside of those 
cases provided by the law. 

Article 136. No pension or indemnity, no aid or gratuity can be given 
by the public treasury except within the limits of the law. 
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Article 137. No public loan, nor any liability can burden the treasury 
for one or several budget periods, nor can any such be contracted without 
the consent of Parliament. Any concession having for its object the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the country or a public service, or 
any monopoly, can be granted only by virtue of the law and for a limited 
period. The preliminary approval of Parliament is necessary for all con- 
struction or abandonment of railroad lines, public roads, canals, drains, 
and other irrigation works concerning more than one province, as well 
as all donations of State lands. 

Article 138. The general budget of State receipts and expenses must 
be submitted to Parliament for examination and approval, three months 
at least before the beginning of the financial year. The financial year 
is fixed by law. The budget-is voted topic by topic. 

Article 139. The budget is first discussed and voted on by the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Article 140. The parliamentary session cannot be closed before voting 
on the budget. 

Article 141. The portion of the budget referring to the public debt 
shall not be modified in any way prejudicial to the pledges taken by Egypt 
in this respect. The same condition prevails with all expenses charged 
to the budget in fulfilling international pledges. 

Article 142. If the budget law has not been published before the begin- 
ning of the financial year, the budget of the preceding year shall apply 
until the publication of the new budget. However, if portions of the 
budget have already been approved by the Chambers, they can be put 
into force temporarily. 

Article 143. All expenses not provided for by the budget or exceeding 
the provisions of the budget, as well as all transfer of funds from one 
portion of the budget to another, must be approved by Parliament. 

Article 144. The expense account of the Department of Finance for 
the past budget period shall be presented for the approval of Parliament 
at the beginning of each ordinary session. 

Article 145. The preceding dispositions relative to the budget and 
to the State expense account are applicable to the general budget of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the Ministry of the Wakfs (Church Finances) 
and to its general annual account. 


TOPIC V 
ARMED FORCES 


Article 146. The law fixes the quota of the army. 

Article 147. The method of recruiting for the army, its organization 
as well as the rights and duties of the soldiers, are determined by the law. 

Article 148. The organization and the powers of the different police 
forces are determined by law. 
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TOPIC VI 


GENERAL DISPOSITIONS 


Article 149. Islam is the State religion; Arabic is the official language. 
Article 150. Cairo is the capital of the Kingdom of Egypt. 

Article 151. The extradition of political refugees is forbidden, without 
prejudice to international agreements for the protection of the social 
order. 

Article 152. Amnesty can be granted only by law. 

Article 153. The law regulates the manner in which the King, in 
conformance with the principles ot the present constitution, exercises 
his powers in all that concerns religious establishments, the appointment 
of religious heads, the Wakfs entrusted to the-management of the Ministry 
of Wakfs, and in general matters of interest pertaining to the forms of 
worship allowed in the country. In the absence of a legislative disposi- 
tion, these powers continue to be exercised after the rules and customs 
actually in force. The privileges personally invested in the King, in his 
capacity as Head of the Royal Family remain settled by law No. 25, of 
1922, bearing directly on the status of the Royal Family. 

Article 154. The application of the present constitution must in no 
way effect the obligations of Egypt to foreign States, nor the rights that 
strangers shall have acquired in Egypt by virtue of laws, treaties, or 
acknowledged customs. 

Article 155. No disposition of the present constitution can, on any 
pretext whatever, be suspended, except temporarily, in times of war or 
a state of siege and in a manner determined by the law. In any case the 
assembling of Parliament, under conditions established by the present 
constitution, cannot be estopped. 

Article 156. The King, as well as each of the two Chambers, may 
propose the revision of the present constitution, either by amendment 
or annulment of one or more of its measures or by the addition of new 
measures. However, measures relative to representation in Parliament 
to the order of succession to the throne, and to the principles of liberty 
and equality guaranteed by the present constitution, cannot be made 
subject to revision. 

Article 157. To revise the constitution, each of the Chambers, through 
a resolution taken by an absolute majority of all the members, declares 
the necessity for revision and specifies the object. With the King’s sanc- 
tion the two Chambers in common accord with the King decree a time 
for a deliberation, of the objective points of the revision. Each of the 
two Chambers can validly deliberate only if two-thirds of its members 
are present and the resolutions must be taken by a majority of two-thirds 
of the voters. 
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Article 158. Any revision of the constitution on the subject of the 
rights of Royalty cannot take place during the regency. ; 

Article 159. The present constitution is applicable to the Kingdom of 
Egypt. This provision is not prejudicial to any rights that Egypt has in 
the Sudan. 


TOPIC VII 


FINAL AND TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 


Article 160. The title which the King of Egypt shall bear will be 
established when the authorized delegations have fixed the definite status 
of the Sudan. 

Article 161. The civil list of His Majesty the King is fixed at L. E. 
150,000; that of the Royal Family at L. E. 111,512. These allowances 
remain the same during his reign but they can be increased by decision of 
Parliament. 

Article 162. The designation of senators leaving at the end of the 
first five years shall take place by drawing of lots. The commissions of 
these senators and of deputies elected for the first legislature shall expire 
October 31, 1928. 

Article 163. The present constitution shall be in force from the meeting 
of Parliament. 

Article 164. From the promulgation of the present constitution and 
until the meeting of Parliament, the administration of the country and its 
legislation shall be conducted in accordance with the rules and forms 
adopted up to the present time in compliance, however, with the general 
tenor of the fundamental principles of the constitution. 

Article 165. The budget for the financial year 1923-4 shall be submitted 
to Parliament before the first meeting. The budget law for the said year 
shall be effective only for the period of enforcement remaining since the 
date of the promulgation of this law. The official account of the Depart- 
ment of Finance for the year 1922-3, which has been approved by the 
Council of Ministers, shall be as valid as though it had been approved by 

-arliament. 

Article 166. Until it be otherwise disposed by law, in case of persistent 
disagreement between the two Chambers over acceptance of the budget, 
this disagreement shall be settled by a discussion of the two Chambers 
assembled in Congress, on an absolute majority of the votes. 

Article 167. The provisions of laws, decrees, orders, regulations, 
arrests, decisions and all other acts or measures taken or enacted in the 
past and in conformity with present rules and forms shall remain in force, on 
condition that their execution shall be in harmony with the principles of 
liberty and equality guaranteed by the present constitution, the whole 
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without prejudice to the right of the legislative body to annul or amend 
them within the limits of its power, but without injuring the principles of 
non-retroactivity of laws sanctioned in Article 27. 

Article 168. The provisions of Law No. 28 of 1922, regulating the 
liquidation of the property of the ex-Khedive Abbas Kilmi Pasha and 
bearing restriction on his rights are considered as having a constitutional 
character; they cannot be made the object of a proposal for revision. 

Article 169. Laws which should be presented to the Legislative Assem- 
bly by the terms of Article 2 of the Decree of October 18, 1914, shall be,. 
during the course of the first session of Parliament, placed on record before 
both Chambers. In default of said deposition, they shall cease to be in 
force for the future. 

Article 170. Our ministers are charged, each in his department, with 
the execution of the present constitution. 


Recorded at the Abdine Palace, April 19, 1923. 
(Signed) Fuap. 
For the King: 
President of the Council of Ministers, Minister of the Interior—YEHIA 
IBRAHIM. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—AHMED HECHMAT. 
Minister of Finances—MOoOuHEB. 
Minister of Communications—AHMED ZIWER. 
Minister of Justice—AHMED ZULFICAR. 
Minister of Public Instruction—MoOHAMED TEWFICK RIFAAT. 
Minister of the Wakfs (Church Finances)—AHMED ALY. 
Minister of War and the Navy—Maumoup Azmy. 
Minister of Public Works—HaArez HAssan. 
Minister of Agriculture—Fawzy Et Mouté1. 


(Translation) 
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